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. policy more responsive to the labor heeds of {private employers and . 
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This haridbboR ^is intended to inform local communities, especially the business 

.: . .... ' ' : _ > 

sector* of ways to join government-sponsored empioymeht and training prc^ams 
with the private employment market, the central fixture oif the process described 
in the foaowihg pages is the Private Industry CbUhcil^ br "PIC", the PIC is tt^e 
primary vehicle, created by Title VH bf the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CltA), for making the Nation's employment and training poHcy more 
responsive to the labor needs of private employers and for more effectively helping 
the unemployed worsen. At the local level the PIC is to be in intermediary, 
enal^^^he Ideal empioymeht arid trairiirig striifetUfe to become mcye responsible 
to the/busihess cbmriiUnity. the handbbok also contains descriptions of possible 
program designs, intended to prompt further thought and ideas on the part bf the 
reader. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 



The- irifbrrhatibri in this handbook is not prescriptive or exhaustive,' but it dbes 
provide broad guidance for ule in the establishment and operation of the ^IC, The 
handboQk provides options and, considerations -which may meet the partii^iilar heeds 
• of the individual CEtA prime sponsor and Private Industry CbUncil./ It may be 
helpful to prime sponsors abrice^ried with the improvement and I'efinemeftt of PIC 
structure and activity. It may alsb be Used by PIC members or staff for orientation 
sessions, basic guidelines and a tool for developing their own goals and objectives in 



(- 1 



resD(:tnse to local needs. 



the reader shbuld refer tb the CETA ipegulatibns published in the Ei 
bn April 3, 1979, Vol. 44, No. p for specific, regulatory requirements. Appendix B 
'contains the Private Seetoc Inititatives Program regulations. 



H. THE CdMPREHENMVEjaiBfcOYJMBNT ANB TRAfliaiG ACT 

\ ' ' ' . 

CETA, as originally passed, had six titles, the firet two authorized job trj|hirig 
pi^fams and public service empldymeht programs operated by States and local 
-govern merits. Title HI through VI cbhtairied Federal responsibilities and admini- 
^strative provisions. By 1975; a new Title VI earmarked for emergency jbb creation 
was pas$e$] .by Congpess, in response to a nijtional downturn in the economy. A 
heavy emphasis on public service employment continued through 1977. 

Reehajctrtient of CETA in 197B brought several changes. ,the adrpinistrVtive 
prbviSibhs of the Act were cohsblidated as Title I^; A hew Title II ericbmpasled 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Services, with programs exciu^vMy 
targeted foi/the ecbndmically disadvantaged CPart B) and transitional employment 
bppbrtiinities for the ecbribmically disadvantaged iritb entry level jbbs coupled with 
training and supportive services (Part D). Youth propams iTitle IV) included an 
added bonus for private employers to hir^ inexperienced youth in ten geo^aphical 
areas. Title VI was^crlearly designated a:^ cbuntercyclical public service program. 

' k 1 . ' 

The major new direction was a program of private sector oppdrturtities fdr the 
economically disadvantaged, a hew Title VII. To participate, prime spbrisbrs must 
form .a Private Industry Council and propose, for U.S. Department of Labor 
approval^ specific initiatives it iiftends to undertake to prdmdte private employT 
nieht ofythe disadvantaged. 



CETA's PRIVATE SfeCTOR INlflATlVE 

What is now Title VII of the^ Admiriistratioh's Private Sector Initiative 

- Prpgrattl (PSIP), was first annouhceS in the State 6f the Union message on January 
20, i978. Briefiy stated^ it was to be'a $W0 miiiipn effort tp provide private 
sector ernployrnent opportanities for the ecbnbmically disadvantaged. 





A long-term goal of ernployrnent and training prpgrarris has b€eh to assist the 

- -_ -_ , - _ -_ '_ ] »._ ' ' * '__ 

unemployed,' in general, and the disadvantaged, -Irt' particular, to dbtain private 

sector erriplbyr^eht.^ The success of thfe effbrts has bfen varied, with economic 

conditions a niajor factor in achieving this 

Increasing concern has been expressed in many quarters that employment and 
training policy was 'out of balance, because of the growth of Public Service 
Employment (PSE). While PSE was a -major tool in combating cyclical unemploy- 
ment during periods of recession, it was felt that. -the ultimate solution to the 
prbblerh of Unemployment in the disadvantaged populatiojn was placement in stable 
unsubsidized jobs in the private sector. \ r t 

■ ■ : ■ :v- J ■ *• 

Gradual imprbvemeht of the ecbhomy and the reduction in unemployment presents 
an opportunity x6 shift the emphasis from public service erriplbyrrieht to private 
sector training and employment. To clearly identify this thrust^as ia fresh effort, a 
separate title with separate funding and a special administrative effor^^y DOL 
was iriitiated. T^e Title VII legislation is also a symbol of the role bf the business 
cbrhrriuhity in influencing and cbordihatihg prime sponsors' programs other than 
those funded^wlth Title VH dollars. 



Since Title VII of CETA is a dembhstratibn title to increase private sector 



employment and training opportunities for CETA-ellgible persons, the ultirriate 
gbal bf the PSIP is tb shift the emphasis in CETA programs from sub;5idized public 
service employment to unsubsidized private ^ectbr jbbs. .Ahbther- major pUrpbse, 
which 'wili help tb strengthen this shift in emphasis. Is to ehcbura'ge the PICs tb 
Nvork >^lth the prime spbnsbrs tb cbbrdihate CETA with related programs,, such as 
economic and community dCNtelopmeht programs suppbrted by other Federal* State 
^hd local agencies as well as by the Department of Labor in order to Increase 
employment opportunities for theecbnbmically dis^dvahtaged.^^ 
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IV. PRIVATO niBtrSTRY COUNeiLS: 

A. An Qverview . 

The Private Sector Initiatives Program's primary intent is to foster the 
, involvement and assistance of the business community in the development of 
^ Icfcal CETA programs. Therefore, in order to be eligible for Title VII funds, 
each prime sponsor is re<juired to establiish a Private Industry Gburicil (PIG). 
The ipembership of the PIC will consist primarily of business and industry 
representatives, with representation from labbr^ educational agencies, arid 
commuriity-^based organizations. The principal p>urp6ses of the PIC are (1) to 
secure more private sector jobs for the economically disadvantaged, dnd (2) 
to attract greater private sector participation in €ill aspects of local 
emplpyjnnent and training activities. 

B. Creating a PIC -f. 



Because careful selection of PIC members is crucial to the success of the 
PSIt effort, specific staff should be assigtled early on to work on this task. 
Ideally, thjs staff should be either: a) sbrheorife who' has worked on JoeaL 



private sector training and related programs, and thus is familiar with the 
business cbrnmuriity, or b) sbmebrie frbrii the busiriefs cbmmuriity who can be 
hired to work with the CETA staff bri PIG membership. 



A Chairperson prb-tem is tb bCi ^ppbirited by the pi^ime spbrisbf to assist iri 
s^ettirig. uE>*sthe PIC' This per^bi^must^ aecbrdirig t6~th^-regi^ a * ^ 

repres^tative from the busines/industrial community. Staff will then work 
with the Chaifperlbn pfb-tem to ideritify pbteritial PIC members. 

.. ..... :. - .. . . 

In some areas, local officials, have found it useful to set up a temporary "adT ^ 

hoc" cbmrhittee tb identify pbteritial PIC meriibers. This grbup shbt|}d be 

composed of busir^ss people and other persons from sectors required by law 

and Regulations to be on 'the PIC. These ad-hoc committees usually meet 

sevejpal times tb riiak^ Suggestions^ review wbrk dbrie by the staff arid make 

final recbmmendatib.ris tCKthe Chief Blected Official, who makes the formal ^ S 

appointment. ^' 

B ^ : 
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Working with Existing Councils 
To foHy atHize iocal resotirces, existing^ counSls may be modified or adapted 
to meet PIC membership requiremehts and to assume PIC functions. - Cer-. 
tainly, it is important to identify listing councils arid committees which 
could help in the process of PIC establishment and which should be consulted 
for advice. These include: - . ^ ^ ' ^ 



o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 
b 
o 
o 
d 



o 

o- 

o 

o 

b 

o 



National Alliance of Business Metro'Organizations 
The AFb-eiO*s Human''Resources Development Institute 
Private Sector Oversight Committees established under the Skill Ti^ain- 
. ing Improvement Program (STIPK y * : ^ 

Economic bevelbpment Councils 

Employer committees under the 3ob Service Improvement Program 
(3SIP). . 
Chambers of Commerce 
Local trade organizations 
Labbr brgariizatibhs 

_ _ ^ _ 11 _ 11 1 . ^ L 11 1. _______ __• ^ • 

Other broad-based industry groups^ . , 

the State Em'plbyment Security Agency ^ 
eommunlty-based organizations 
^Educational institutions 
Economic development grdljps - 



I 



Urban or regional planning commissions advisory bodies 
Veterans' groups I > ^ 

Community work-ec^ucation counciisf. 
State and local apprenticeship agenci^^^ 
And/of course, the Prime Sponsor*s\planSing council. 




In rnbst communities, there are a number Qritfch grbUps with an interest in 



Pic formation, and it'is important to constil 



PIC Membership ; 




them early. 



The key requirement regarding the estabHshngerit of a council is that the 
business members of. fhe council be representative of the business and 
industry community in the area s^^^ved.y These nrrembers, including small and 
minority busiiiess* representatives, shall constitute the majority^ ol/^the 



council. 
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iSome other considerations to be idurici;^iri the regulations are: • 



1. where possible, at least half of the industry and business represen-. 
tation should be representatives |rbm small business. 

2. mfhbrity business enterprises must be represented at least consis- 
tenf with their representation in the business community. 

3. organized labor, .community-based organization^, arid educational 
agencies must alVb be represented. " '. 

4. other interested groups, such as SESA's and apprenticeship agen- 



cies, and CETA-eligible persbris may alsb be gppbinte(;|^. 



D. 



The apprbpriate structure,^ size arid couricil involvement hiriges on many 
factors. The PIC chairperson and the prime sponsor should mutually 
determine the appropriate design^ based bn the peculiar needs and interest of 
the Ibcal 'cbmriiuriity. " ^ 

Size is one of tire Urst questibns the prime spbrisbf arid Pt^ chairperson prb 
terii shbuld cbrisider when establishing the couricih 0f course, the size of the 
labor market area, number of business organizations and groups in the 
community,, the representatives of the PIC tb the cbmniuriity arid the 
sporik>r's bwri cbriceet of size for the couricil affect- this decision. Irt 
» determinirtg the size of the council, the PIC might consider the following 
factors: ^ ' 

__::_V • ■ , 

i; PIC role and functions 



2. PIC dperational functions wit^i dthei' CEf A prbgramS 

3. physical requiremerit for meeting • » 

: s _ L 5 _ _ 

4; manageability of the PIG for staff and council chairperson 

5. wdrkload requirements bri each cburiisil member 

6. ^ type fl^nd s?ze^ PIC sut>-comm^^ ^ 

7. representatiorToff latest possible segment of community concerns 

8. ^ persdnal cdntact arid iriter^cti2fn betWeeri PIC i|rra prime spbnsor 

cburicil membe^ • ' 
9; staff and services |fupport required to accomplish PIC activities 



All of these factors and' others determine thQ role, ccKhpbsitiori arid size of 
the local PIC. While these considerations are not dealt^ with in detail in this . 
section, they are; recognized as. factors about whic^ the prime sponsor and 
PIC chalrpei'son and members must be ebgnizant/dnd responsive. 

E. Appointment of the PIC , 

. " - V ■ ■ / . , 

The chief elected official will formally appoint the PIC (or several such 
officials will do^ SOn^in the case of a '/hulti-jurisdictidnal PIC) with confir-r 
mation by the appropriate el^cteitbody (e.g.^ city counciU-where required by 
local law. Some prime sponsdrs have considered it desirable to have a local 
ordinance passed, also, to establish the PIC officially as a cbmpdr)eht of the 
local governmental structure, - ' 

F. Staff for the PIC . , *: 

The regulation^ suggest somfe ways staff may be assigned or bired' (Section 
679.3-5). Options range from assigning existing CET A staff tb^ work withf the ^ 
PIC, to obtaining other manpower professionals or loaned *staf f f rbS the 
privateV^tor^ to the PIC selecting and hiring its own staff. In the enti, and ^ 
paflicularly where the PIC is a subgrantee br contractor providing services or 
operating programs,, the PIC will need to h'^ve staff capa^Se of effectively 
carrying but. PIC duties. Housing of the PIC staff should alsb be considered. 
Fpr exarrfpie, in some arects a local business br cbrporatibri will prbVide office . ' 
space, so that the staff will be located with the private sector, which is 
considered ah impbrtant factor in terms of employer contacts. . 

Beyond these considerations, there are other local decisions to be made: ^ 

i. in terms of influencing the* local business ebmrhuhity, and having , 
impact, it may be decide^d that heads of major local e^cpoi'^tibnis 
are a rhust (br perhaps. not one' below the VP level). On the other 
hand, it may be felt that business represeritatibri from the 
operating and managing levels is essential for the technical 
expiertise that they can prdyide, ^ - 



2. Sfhall and mihdfity local business bpgahlzatlbris may be consulted 
for advice and r^ecbmrriendatibhs^bn who best can represent those 
interests. ^ ' 

3. , In appbinting union representatives to the PIC, State and central 

labor councils and other ap|>rDpriate unions ^should be consulted. 
' V In addition to those representatives of organized labor that sit as 
members -of the council, others may be brought in to sit on 
. subcommittees and work ^grbUps to discUss particular issues^ sUch 
as training in specific occupations. Of course, the appropriate 
1 local unions must'>be consumed if -training is to be conducted in 
occupations where organized labcjr has an interest.. Additionally, 
concurrence is requirejJ for training in occupatidns co^^red in a 
*i collective bargaining agreement; with the pat"ticipatihg employer. 
^. Decisions on appropriate community based organization (CBO) and 
education members mUst be made.' It should be noted that the 
Regulations indicate that selection sfi^uld be 'madie. frorn. ahipng 
- CBO*s>"that have dembnstfated ... a jecbrd of effectiveness in 
theip relationships with the business community** ind from among 
' educational agencies and instittjtions""that have (tertionstrated ... 



a*' record of. .effectiveness ^n providing e^ueatioFT'or vociatlonal 
traif^ing oriented towards the needs of the business community". 
(The regulations .do hot defiiie these terms, but they |ire-meaht to 
indicate the desixeCNquality of an ability t6 enhance and support' 
the title VII go3t of i^prbved^trainin^ for pnVate siectbr employ- 
merit for CETA cli^tele.) ' ^ - ' _ ' 



G. IVTUltiHUrrsdictibriaJ PIC's ' v> 

Another question tb* be addressed is^ri^ on is whether it :is possible and 
desirable to establish a PI6 that covers' more than* brte prime;§pohsdr area. 
Both the regulations and^tjie law ericburage— and prbvideJricentlve fariding-- 
forjt^forrhatiori of PiC's that' go be^yorid^gETA-primf sponsor boundaries to* 
^pver l^bop market areas. Since employers are often concerned with having 

to deal with severar CETA prime spbrisors in one service or ;rnarket ar§a,' ahd 

_ _ . _^ : i . j> _ _ ^ i'" i -{...'■ . •' , . _1 ^. . 

the Jabor 'market .area of ten encomoasses ' more than one^prime sponsor 



: : : r ... :__ _ : __ :: : : :: 'i- • ^ 

jurisdiction^ a broader Private Industry Council arrangement may h?lp to 
overcome some existing obstacles to private sector employers' use of CETA. 

Specjal fdnding^hd administrative arrangements can be made by the Depart- 
rh^nt of Labor for these kinds of PIC's if the local communities "can design 
^fti^ propose a satisfactory administrative arrangement to the Department of 
Labor. 

H. Organizational Position ^ ^ ^ 

The Pie should be in a position within the brganizatibn of the local CETA 
sys-tem that will eliable it to work productively and effectively with the 
prime sponsor oh the Title VII plan and to have input into other local , CETA 
activities. There is no prescribed ofganizatioriaj model. However, since the 
PIC must concur with the prim^ sponsor in the Titl^ .ViL progPam plan, the 
Council should have a clear, and probably direct, relatioriship to tt»e Chief 
-Elected Official. Likewise, the relationship between the PIC and the Prime. 
Sponsor's^ Planning Council, which advises oh tlie overall local CETA program, 
should beJ::learly delineated. _ 

iSdme PIC'S have incorporated as private non-prdtit corporations. They have 
done so primarily so that they cbuid freely enter into contracts to provide 
serN^fces or operate programs and so that they could receive cash grants from 
businesses and fbUridatiohs. (The Department of Labor does not require 
ihcorpor^iSS^'in order to receive Title VII br other CETA funds, but 
iVicbrpbratibn is usually seen as desirable by PIC membership, CETA, 
including Title VII, funds can be used to..cbVer the costs of incorporation.) 

I. PIC Role - V 

There is hb prescribed model for* a Pri^te Industry Council; duties can vary 
considerably ranging from: 

b ] advising on private sector training matters; to 

o providtig technical assistance to employers and to the local- employ- 
ment and training syl|^cn; to 
o receiving program funds tb bperate training and emplayment programs. 



©r one PlC^may embody a combination of these roles. 




Specific potential involvement could include: 
6 Reviewing the current CETA system, 

6 V Advising the prime sponsor on how to improve job opportunities in the 

' : private sector for the ecbriorriically cfisadvahtaged. 
d Contributing to local employment and training program operations by 

advising or actually administering prbgram operations. 
0 Identifying goals for the Title VII program in terms of how many people 

car} be trainectand placed into private sector Jobs using available funds. 
0 Marketirig the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. ' - 
3 Assisting the prime sponsor to more effectively link local CETA 

program^ with economic deViSoprhent activities in the area. 



The PIC should propose to the prime sponsor the role its- members feel the 
PIC can assume. The prime sponsor and PIC must agree on the PIC's 
responsibilities and functions. 

In order for the PIC to make judgments on these and related matters, its 

members should be provided with (in addition to the regulations): 

o A summary of fgcal CETA programs, .Including .performance to date 

(Preferably briefs but informative; charts or graphs are useful) 
6 Materials available from the Department of tabor on CETA progams 

and PIC activities, including: 

-- - -_ - ' i 

PSIP Demohstratiori Period reports 

Chamber of Commerce/Gallup Survey ' ' 
Skills Yraihihg Irriprovemerit Program Report by the Nahonal Commis- 
sion for Manpower Policy. . ^ 
bn-the-Job Training I^nographs. 
^Targeted 3obs Tax Credit information booklet 

IVlemorandum of Agreement between Employment and training Admihi- 
"Xstratioh fETA), Economic Development Administration (EDA), Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), Community Services Administration 
(CSA), arid Small BUsiriess Administration (SBA). 



ib 
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d. EIC Fahctibris! 




The" prime sponsor and the Private Industry 'Council should determine those 
fuhctidhs that the PIC should perform or andertal<fe, based oh local cohdi- 
'~ tions, the Interest of the private septbf ahc^ local community needs. Designing 
the Title VII pnogran;! is a primary function. The PIC should also serve as 
V ' an intermediary to assist the local employment and* training structure to 
become more re^onsive to the business community. 

.: ^ i ■ ' 

PIC functions Inciade the fdllowing: : : 

6 in conjunction, with the prime sponsor/ design and develop the Title Vll 

program; ' . 

o~ be a prin\ary vehicle of the pHrhe sponsor for redirecting employment 
and training activities from public and private hori-prof it subsidized 
empl9ymeht of CETA par^ticipants to permanent dnsubsidized positions 
y in the private sector; • ^ J 

b serve as the business and Industry contact point in the local Hmplqy- 

ment .Training system; - 
b present the priva;e sector's view fgr making programs more responsive 
V to the local heeds; - 

'advise and provide direction to the local emplbyrrieht and training 
system oh ways to Increase private sector job placement; 
analyze private sector job opportunities; . ^ 
survey empldyrrieh/^demands in the private secfor; 
determine training pbssibilities;^ 

have the opportunity to review and comment on the CETA ahrrtial plans. 



b 

o 
b 
o 
b 



Operational Functions : 



The PIC should: ^ ^ 

b actively solicit public and private support for participation in the PSIP; 
b marked" and disseminate information oh such programs as T3TC, HIRE, 
ST IPj WIN, etc; 

b enter into cooperative written agreements with the SESA, 3SIP commi- 
ttees, and other private sector counfcils and organizations to carry out 



certain PIC responsibilities: 
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The PIC may receive funds to administer and directly operate local private 
sectd/ eftiplGymeht arid trairftrig pN^grams such as: 

' \ * . , V . 

1. Coordinating programs of Jobs and training and education enabling 
individuals to work for :a private employer while attending an education 

- or training program;" * 

2. Developing a small business intern program to provide practical training 
enabling youths.and other individuals to work in small business |irms, to 
acquire first-hand khbwledge>bf and rriahagement experience in--small 
business; V 

3» developing relationships betw^^rj? erriploymeht ahd training pirdgramsv 
'educational institutions, and the private^sector; 

developing useful methods for collecting ihf drmatioh about Federal 
Government procurement contracts with private employers, new and 
planned publicly supported projects such ;as public wo/ks, economic 
develbpmeht and community 'development programs, transportation 
revitalization, alternative energy technology development, demonstra- 
tion ar^d utilization projects^ energy cbhservatibh pirbjects^ and rehabili- ' 
tation of low income housing as par$ of a community revitalization or 
stabilization effort, which provides work through private sector 
contractors; 

5; conducting innovative cooperative education programs for youths in 
secondary and pbst-secbhdary schbpls designed tb cbbrdinat^ educa- 
tional programs with work in the private sector; 

6. ^ develbpiihg and marketing model cbhtracts designed tb reduce the 

* ^ _ _ „ _\L _ L_l 

administrative burden on the employer arid model contracts to meet the 
heeds of specific occupations and Industnies; 

7. coordinatiag programs with other job development, placement, and 
employment and training activities carrieH^ out by public and private 
agencies; . v - 

8; providing on-the-job training s^ibsidies on a declining ratio to wages 

over the period of training; 
9; providing foiio\x^-up services with employees placed in private empioy- 

mer)fahd erhplbyers whb hire recipients bf services under the Ai?t;. 
VO. encouraging employers to develop job skill requirement forecasts and to 

coordinate such forecasts with prime sponsors; 




11. 



12. 
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using direct -contracts for training and erriployment programs wi^ 
private for pr^it arid private ndhprdf it organizations; ' • 

developing apprenticeship or comparable high-skill training' programs 
for workers regardless ^f age io occupations where such programs do 
not exist presently in tR^ area; / ^ ^ 

increasing opportunities for upgrading from eihtry level jobs by provide- 
ing cqpnseling and other services to employees an0 employers beyond 
ihtial training periods; 
providing technical assistance Xo private employers to reduce the 
administrative burden of employment and training programs; 
disseminating ihformatibri to private employers so that they may more 
fully utilize programs under the Act; artd, 

other program activities which demonstratq^ef f ective approaches to the' 
'training and employment 6f persons eligible to participate in CETA 
prograrris. _ * • . 




K. PIC Op^ratl 



To accomplish its goals, each council-should have operating jsrocedures (by- 
laws) and each rrieetihg should have an agenda. 



By-laws facilit^e council meetings and p^vide established procedurfes 'for 
handling routine itenrYs-of business. It is not necessary that a council follow 
strict ^rliamentary procedures^ but minimum rules of ord^r are appropriate. 
Opei*at^g procedures may be fbrrrial or informal; Written^ (formal) by-laws 
have the advantage of providing an operational frarriewotk^vhich can be 
transferred to a new council or hew council members. By-laws may be 
developed by the council with concurrence by the prirhe sponsor. They als.q 
allow for cdmmbh understanding of the purpose and procedures of the 
council. By-iaw^ may include policies or prp<!^dures in the following areas: 
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(1) Purpose and Objectives of Council ' . ^ 

(2) Membership .(tenure, appointments, 'attendance, VQtihg rights, and cbrh- 

pbsition) 



(3) Meetings (schedule, minutes, and notification) 
(^) Selection and Duties of Officers 



\ 
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,X CSX ^ Cq m rnajtf e"e S tr u d t u i^e 

- ^'^(v^^^^^ Procedures 




law. 



In 



a local decision arid depends bri tburicil fUrictioris arid rieeds. 



subcommittee rileetirigSj Urilike the' full coGrJtil meetings, ^af be handled on 
an ad hoc and^rjiore frequent basis. Regularly scheduled full council meetings 
cbmbiried with ad hoc subcommittee meetings should- achieve the folJowirig 
objectives: ^ ' ' \^ 



o 



assure the corhr^it^ees will be rSasbriably active; 

allow PIC members^'to schedule time, at lea^ for regularly scheduled 

meetirigs; ^ 

assure that meetings +iave purpose; 

accomplish the tasks and responsibliti^s of the council; 

assure greater participation of council members; arid^ 

maximize communications between council and staff. 



Subcorfenittees: 



The liumber, function and selection of committees will vary depending on the 
size arid role of the PfC as well as on locjil needs and' interest. Two examples 
of subcommittees are standing and ad hoc subcommittees. 



In^^y^^r^di^i<;S,h|5, the PIG will be subject tb an' bperi-meetirig 1 
a'r^^jK wn^re they are not, the\council could consider opening some or all of 
tirigs tb Hie^.jDMblfc. In this case, the meeting should be-|5ubliciy 
anjfeanced a^' week rafr advance. - Interested non-council members may be. 
iiiv'lteditb att^efid me<^'ings periodically as well. 

. • \ , ■ - 

Regularly scheduled meetthgs are essential to an active council. If PIC!!' 

_ ^4 _ _ _ ' - 

nnembers' interest arid motivatiori are tb be mairitairied^ tn.eetirigs itiust be-? \ 

held regularly. The freSiency of the meetings, monthly, bi-monthly, etc., is 



N 
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Stahdiri^ subcbmmitees , ' Listed below are potential ; standing sab- 
committees and their fanctions. Generally, these subcommittees should 
reflect the overall composition of the PIC; i.e., organized^labor, GBO's 
y and educational agencies should be represented along with the business 
a ' community. . 

(1)^ Execu^f - (composed of Subcommittee chairpersons, couhcil- 

y^^- — r \ _ _ n — — ---^ 

' chairperson and/or Vice chairpersbrfi). This subcommittee may sfet 

council agenda, set council's annual calenda^r consolidate the 
Cburicirs position on issues or qn policy matters, s • - 

.(2) . Planning - This subcommittee ml^jj^work \^ith staff in planning 
^ ^arly prpgram reviews; make recbrrirrieridatibris to full council 

and prime sponsor regarding program plans^ goals and procedures.' 

(3) Monitoring and Assessrneht -^monitors, Titte VII program cbrri- 
— pJohents^hd suggests program modifications, ^^is subcommittee 

may, together with agency representatives^ evaTuate other em^^^ 
plbyment, training and related programs in the area arid make 
recommendations to improve cobrdihatiori and service delivery. 



(U) Special Projects 
proposed leg 



jects - handles ^pecial projects such as ana^zing 
illation, and other projects as required. 



tjes. AdJhoc subcommittees appear most 4pprbpriate 



for bne-tirrie issues or projects. Councils may employ a combination of 
standing arid ad hoc subcomrnittees. Generally, ad hbc^Ubcbrrimittees 
require ^tlbre time to manage, yet provide the capability to handle 
short-term and new projects quickly and (efficiently. / 

Selection of members tb _ subcbmrriitteeg . The rriemb^rship of the 
subcommittee is key to ^ spccessful^subcommittee. Subcommittee 
rriembers rhay be appointed by the chairperson, elected by the council, 
asked to volunteer or a combination of these prbcesses. Regardless of 
the ^rbcedure used, to 'select members to the subcommittees, the 
following objectives should be considered: 

■ ■ 1.5 -tS- ■ . . . 



o ^he participation of as many merftbers as possible on one or more 
^ siibco^imittees; » 

q the selection of at least one 'individaal who has expertise or 

___________ "\ __ - -_ . 

; experience in the area of the subcbrhlriittee^ if possible; 

6 the assignment of members to sabcommittees iS which there are 

motivatidn and interest to serve; 
6 : a size which is manageable and effective for accosmplishihg tasks; 
r-^ f . and , ^ ' . 

6 a subcbrrirriittee whTich has the support of and access to the staff 

and chairperson. * 

d staff for subcdmrnittees. * 

; , 

' _ - - \ ■ 

The c6mbihatidn df appdintm6fits and volunteers may be the most effective means 
of achieving the ojjjective mentioned above. In some ihsfances, it rhay^ be 
appropriate to utilize non-council members particularly when expertise and re- 
sources are not available on the Private Industry Council. 



When this is ddhe^.|^it prdvides ah opportuhity td ihVolVe even more members of 
bajiness^and industry, and other groups, in the goals of the PIG. 
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A, Beginning Operations ^ 

A general note: In order to make sure that plans are carried through to 
actibns, some PIG'S have established an Executive cbrrirnitte^ which meets 
before apd after 'each regular PIC meeting. At the' meeting before the PIG 
meeting, the Executive Gommittee sets the agenda^ see's that the staff 
^nd/dr PIC members prepare the necessary materials for PIG action or 
information^ and discusses strategy for dealing with current or foreseeable / 
issues. F.o%>wing the PIC meeting, the Executive Corirmittee meets briefly 
to see that action items ar^ properly assigned and; follows up on bther 
matters that rl^ire attention before the nex| PIG meeting. 

, ■.:/: i y ^ ■ 

'the nature and extent of RIG' functions will vary from area to area. The 
regulatibhs lay dpwh some basic"requiremi^nts,jBut these are general in nature 
for the most part, (e.g., ^development of the Title VII plan), thus, potential 
operations can be seeh as Tanging, on a continuum, from ^dv;isbry - to 
tecfinicai assistance -|tb prbgr&m bper^tbr. Nb PIC will probably fall clearly 
into: one category oi another;; the point is: there is flexibility for prime 
sporfsors and PIC's tb mutually decide dn how the PIC will operate. 

•■(:■■■ ■ 

B. The Title VII Plan 

: " _ _____ ■. _ " ^ " _ 

A primary respohsiblity of the PIC is to develop, :ih conjunction with the \ 
prime sponsor, the Title VII plah^^. This plan will be submitted to the 
bepartment of Labor for approval and is the vehicle through which Title VH 
funds are received. The plan must have the concurrence of both the PIC and 
the prime sponsor in order to be approved. The regulatibhs explain, in 
'Subpart 679.5 (Annual Plan Subpart) what must go .into the plan, so the 
regulations should be carefully reviewed by all PIC members. ^ 

Since the Title VII^ plan, and actual PIC activities, can encompass a wide 
r^nge of activities or programs which fall within the ^cope of the regulations^ 
only a few of the possibilities are highlighted here. 



The regulations require the^PIG to "analyze private sector job oppbrtuhites^ 
including estimates by ocicupationj industry ^and location," 

This analysis Is one of the most tangible initial tasks a' PIG can assume and is 
ah important part of jjetermihirtg the Title VII program design. However, 
before plunging into a study or a mail-out survey to employers in the area, 
the JPIC should consider work that may have already been done on this 
subject. Mar>y prime sponsors, as well as economic development agencies, 
have conducted studies or surveys of thte localy^rivate sector job market, in 
terms of both short-range and long-range labor demand. State Ernplbyment 
Secur^ity Agencies also continuously maintain labor market data for the area. 
The PIC sKbuld therefbre bbtaih and review any such information already 

.available from sources sach as: 



b The CETA prime sponsor system . " ^ > 
o ^ The Employrrient Service 

d The local ^economic development or community developrnent agency, 
b Ecbnbmic development cburiciis br dbmrriittees. 
o Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 



If "the review of the available data indicates that it is inadequate for purposes 
bf plahhihg for private sector traihihg arid employment, the PIC may want to 
undertake, or request the prime sponsor to undertake, a new study. Often 
good information can be obtained by a majl-out qvfestiohnaire. Or it can be 
done by personal intepviewis with a sample bf emplbyers^; which bf cburse 
takes longer. In any^ase, sensitivity of employers to being queried about 
their business -matters '^(i.e., labbr heeds) shbuld be foi^embst ih rnihd in 
designing the approach. In rfiost areas, employers have Been contacted and 
sUp^feyed by mahpbwer plahhers and' job developers for years and often ^11 
not welcome- yet another survey; ^ 

Indirect methods for bbtainihg irifbrmatibn bh existing arid prbjected jbb 
openings should not be overlooked. J^r example, information on jobs created 
by Federal cbntracts with eiTiplbyers m^ be plptaihed from the U.S. Depart- 
pnent of Labor, Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs. Also, job 



openings' resulting from hew industrial and commercial development projects 
aided by the State or municipality is often available from the State or ^cal 
gbverhmeht that is cbordihati^^the deveropmeht. The Small Business 
Administration may be another source of information on errtployment expan- . 
sibh in the area, Fslot to tie^verlobked is the data on jbbs to be created by 
Federaf public ^^orks, commuhjty development, and other typeis of ecbhbmic 
development-related grants from agencies such as the Economic Dey^elbp- 
ment Administration of the U^. Department of Cbrhmerce br the U.S, 
^ Department of HouslngVand Urban Development. States and local govern- 

tnerits haye information on these grants, including pnpjected job creation, or 

. ^ ... . .. .... 

the appropriate Federal |gepcy may be contacted. Local business brgi^niza- 
tibhs^ such as the Natibrial Alliance of Business, Chamber of Commerce or 
trade associations may be another source of up-to-date information, 

Gn the supply side of the labor fcarket question, local j^abor, brgariizatibris 
shbUld be able to prdvide advice on labor shortage or excess supply in 
particular occupations. Labor wjll be represented on the PIC arid sb will have 

a direct-contribution to the discussion on employment opportunities. But it 

- - - ^- - _ _ _ . _ « _____ 

should be noted that fbr any training for bccUp|Ltibris cbviered locally-^ 

collective bargaining agreements, consultation with the appropriate; union is 

' required by the CETA regulations (Section 676, 2^f), Thus, if the appropriate 

union isn*t on the PlCy outside consultation is necessary. 

The important point is that both sides of the labor market picture should be 
looked at in analyzing private sector "job opportunities' and in planning for 
^ training programs. 

Using the Data 

Analysis of labor market demand data must be done with an eye^ to its 
int(^nded use. The general purpose of the analysis will be tb identify the 
occupations or industries in which training for CETA clients will be given or 

^ - • . ; ~ • , - - - - _ _ _ _ _ - _ 

\\^hef^ CETA ellgibj^^ be directly placed into unsUbsidized jbbs. The 
analysis may turn up^ information that can be used not only for planning 
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specifically for Title vjr activities but whidh.also can'^be used by'^e prime 
• spjonsor in planning or conducting training with fundi available under other 
CETA'titles, 

The latter can be an infportant Tneans by which prime sponsors can adjust the 
total local CETA program to better take ativahtage of private sector Job 
opportunities- For exarnple, -where the analysis results in identification of 
several bccupatibhal areas for which, there -Is an inadequate^ labor supply and 
where there ma^,b^ insufficient funds availafcle through the Title VII grant to 
train all the workers needed, the prime sponsor may be able to fund the 
training from other funds under CETA. Or^ in another example^ if the\ 
analysis shows that CETA training "graduates" ^re not being prepared with 
skills , adequate or appropriate to erriplbyer heeds^ and therefore trainees are 
not getting jobs after training, the course curriculum may be ^revised or 
improveS to provide the proper skills. 

In t^rrris of Using the analysis for title VII purposes, there are many^ossible 
approaches. Funds-can be used to start up new classroom training programs 
with vocational schools (including public, pr:tvatec non-prof it or private-for- 
profit), skills centers, community colleges or cbmrhUhity based brganizatibhs. 
Or funds could be used tor on-the-job training directly with employers. 
Often, studies show, classroom training cbmbined with bh-the-job training 
produces the best results for the trainees. Funds can even be used to pay 
emplbyers fbr classrbbm ihstrqction where ihe employer has the capability^to 
provide it. : , ' , 

Examples of Uses of Labor Market Information ^ 

Jnione example of hbw labbr demand data have been used, industry executives 

were able to make the case that their industry was experiencing significant 

skill shbrtages arid their information and advice led to a decision to create a 

single industry training cluster. A non-profit board bf directors from the 

industry was created to manage the program on a continuing basis. 

y 
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In ahQther example^ PIC rhembers reviewefl the prime spohsdrs' OJT'(Qn--The- 
3ob)^ STfP (Skill Training Improvement Programi) arid HIRE (Help' ttirough 
Industf y Retraining an* EmpldyjT)ent)t programs\ to see how they might 



t: 



increase private sector involvemerit in these programs. The PIC also decided 
tp involve itself;' in the 3SIP (3ob Serviqe Improy.ement Progfam^)/.erTTfployer: 
fpommittee through its member who. sits bri this committee^ and; with local; 
apprenticeship .programs both to increase the nuinber of these*pcpjgrams and 
to increase tlie participation of CETA-eligibile persons xcr apprenticeship.^ 



In yet ahother-case> a PIC cohGurred witfra proposal developed by staff which 
called for establishing ^n academy to provide tfainingv for spec^ bccupa- 
% tiqnal clusters where a survey had shown both a shortage of current entry- 
leVel worker's arid a projectetl future^ shortage., Alorig jvith the^oj:cupatibnal 
training there wouW be only as^ much math, reading and writing instructiori.as 
would be needeci fbr the Jbbj -a'rid that wbuld^eyjob specific. The tram ihg 

; ___ _ _^ _____^:__l^ 

would be graduated by level of skill Inquired, with opportunities for trainees. 

! _ _ __.'__ _ _ . . . ^ _■< . _ _ _ _ ' _ . . V ^ 

to get jobs at the end of each level of trainings if they did not want or were 
unable to go through the whole series. PIG members committed their 
businesses to find instructors for the training, facilities for the academy, arid 
jobs for the trainees. They also committed themselves to sell this-program tb 
other employeris. Funds are used to cover development of the academy 
concept, training and; related edycatiorial curriculum^ and planning for the 
facility itself. , ' / 



Coordinating with Economic Bevelbpment ' . 

In' some areas prime sporisors afe already finding but that closer tie-ins to 
economic dei^'elopment activities ar^ directly and quickly benefiting the 
CETA training system— and the CETA trainees. (As m^nti;j:^ed earlier, PIC's 
should, as' part of the labor demand analysis, determine if there are such 
prbjects iri their area.) Ofteri, as part of the develbpment package^ local 

governments pffer prospective businesses special low-interest loans, tax 

. \ 

abatement^ land write-dbwhSKlarid^/^jqUi and asserobly.aad.bther induce-,, 

nrjents to build, renovate or expand iri the target area. Iri a quid-pro-quo 

arrangement, the prospective employers receiving such benefits sigri an^ 
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.a|reernent to seleGt^ be give;; first pf-efere^hce for hiring,: td CETA qliehts for 



the new jpbs bejrig created., this type of "fir^t source" agreement ^^ives 
CfeTA tri'iriees a jdirect access t<itVuHsul:^sidize<l jobs ^ the-pf ivate sector. / It 
aiso; gives the employers a ready source of trained ^per^nnel, without having* 
to search, ;t)r ^dv^rtise for ernployees. In some cas^s, special^^ training 
progr^jTns 'Sre* developed :to meet the sp;ecific^ttonsyof"'tH^^ ernFjibyers, and the 
tr^ihirtg'progrartiq^^ match the Availability of the new job; 

'openings. Needless tp^Say, th|^se arrahgefneijts require a good deal/bt "front- 
end"; work t^i ensure that prc>per training program's are develd|5ed and that an " 
adequate la^pr-supp^^^^^ in terms of bdth skill preparati<^ and, 

timing of 'avafiability. ' - >:: t ; \, : 

6i^- BeV(etopir^ New. Prog^rarns ^ - - - , 

'^e Prijvate'Seetbt' Initiative irograrh presents the opportunity fpr developing^^^^ 
new prpgrams. Since PSIP is to be a demonstration program, pointing up new 
>X0ays of listing' CETA training with private, sector employment^ ^i^ 
jneouragedv "* : ■ j- ^' ' \ ' ' ': 



Program ideas . . , / \- ^ 

Sdme prdgfarn ideas that^'can be done under title VII include the fdllbwing. 

Small business internships. In many areas, as part of local economic 
development activities, assisting arid supporting- small businesses is a chief 
goal.'' A srnSil business intern program may be develbped by the PIC, wit^the 
• prime 'spbnsbr^ to assist ^iri this effort arid at the same time to jDrovide riew 
-employment opportunities for the anemployedi There are a number of ways a> 
small bj^iness intern program could ^ 

Q special classes cbuld be set up, or existing courses with a community 
' college or other organization, could be used, to giv<^ CETA participants 
training in .bookkeeping; busines management, tax laws, etc. The 

; part iciparits cd^^ iri ;<^rij[uri^ wUK the clas be in 

v- V"on-the*job training on a part-time basis with small employer? to learn 

first-'harid the J^riuts arid bblts", of operating a busiriess. in the on-the- 

- * .... ...... 

job portion, the trainee would be exposed to actual experiences with 
.classroom subjects and with other first-hand training in areas such as 
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inventory control, personnel, marketing, etc. In addition, since the goal 
of participation for the trainee would be placement with small business, 
! ; some specific dccupatidnal skill training might be offered to enhance 
/ inSividaal ernployab . : . 

o In another program idea, CETA trainees could be "rotated" through 
^ several on-the-job training settings with small erriplbyers in a given 
occupational field,, v^ith ultirhate placement with an employer as the 
end goal. /*^ain, skills and knowledge in the areas rnerrt^oried above 
would be transmitted, in ^is case, extlusively through ^^on-the-job 
setting; 

o Co-operative work/^study aVrangerrients for; students in a locals .com- 
munity college business curriculum could be made. For the CETA- 
eligible student, this study .could be provided under CETA classroom 
training resources, or possi^^ 'through resources a^vailable without cost 
to the CETA-eligible student. The. students- ^could undertake Nvork 
"rotations" with small businesses tf^rough on-the-job training, with 
CETA funds being Used to suppSrt administrative cbsts to the college as 
well as d3T costs to the local employer. ^ • - 

Seif-ernpioyment training is another concept that rhight be explored. As In 
the case of small business internships, unemployed people can be trained in 
the classroom in business management skills, and on-the-job training can be 
given for first-hand experience. r^"^ 

o The ddT/cJassrobrh training cbmbihatioh could be used fruitfully in this 
strategy. Hbwever> since this training would be specifically geared to 
seif-empl6yrnent(;rather than erripSgment with another employer, the 
approach to the nuts and bolts of small business will, of necessity^ be bf 
. a broader scope than that offi&jr^d in the small ^business internship 
. option. / Participants should receive formal training on the art of 
^ "entrepreneurship": selecting a business; choosing a location; Identify- 
ing, a market dealing with wholesalers et. al. ' * ^ ' 
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FirianciiQ counseling would be an integral part of self-employment 
iraining, e.g., obtaining seed mst/eW maintaining the cash flow, dealing 
with creditors and debtot^^ etc, Alihough there may be some expertise 
within the prime spdnsbr/PIC alliance in this regard^ this aspect might 
also open the way to fulfillment of a Title V2 goal: increaSed 
interagency cbbrdihatibri, Cburiselbrs might seek active linkages with 
SB A, EDA, etc., to refer self-em ploy merit participants to these agen- 
cies for specialized financial assistance and guidance. ^ 



o Self-employment training might also prove an excellent vehicle for 
Y ' dembhstratihg the viability bf a cobrdinated private sectbr fbrUm in the 
PIC. Primes and their PICs may seek to combine the expertise of their 
memberships to prbvide gUidahci^ arid technical assistarice to beginning 
entrepreneurs. In addition to individual self emplbyed Pi6 members, 
this effbrt might extend to employer organizations such as Chamber 
Commerce, NAB, etci, to trade groups and other PIG pi&rticipahts. In 
the broad sense, and from the perspective offered by the partnership of 
the Chief Elected Official and the PIC, self emplbyment training 
"gra<^uates" may be guided as to the best prospects for. a successful 
business enterpris:e in the local area. SUch guidance cbUld provide the 
"make or break" point for the smaJlf business entrepreneur. 

o in many downtown rehabilitatibn projects the revitalizatibn of an 
existing small business infrastrjuctur.e could be enhanced by a self- 
employment training programs. ;Fbr example, where rehabllitatibri bf 
existing buildings in a commercial area awaits the opening of specialty 
shbps, craftsmen^ rpstaurahts^ <etc.^ self emplbymerit tfairiing cbUld 
prbvide the entrepreneurs to occupy the rehabilitated buildings. Close 
cbbrdiriatiori with the ecbhbmic development efforts would be required 
to [>repare the entrepreneurs for occupancy. 

PSE for Private Sector Jobs 

The PIG and prime sponsor may see hew uses fbr public service erriployriierit 
programs, by channeling PSE jobs into uses which support private sector 
employment retention and expansion. As an example, one do^munity decided 




to use PSE dollars to create new "business security" patrol positions.^ This 
idea arose when a survey showed that busl»esses,^were leaving a downtown 
economic development target area because of such security problerris as 
vandalism and robberies/ While the local government planned its economic 
redevelopment program, and in order to dissuade remaining businesses from 
moving but^ the CETA program hired a number of business security aides 
PSE participants to patrol the area. The program was publicized amdrig the 
existing businesses so that they would know that the* local government was 
doing something to relieve imrjfiediate problems. If the remaining businesses 
could be kept in the area, ^nd pl^s made for development of additional 
businesses, more jobs wfegld be created for the local unemployed population. 



In summary, there is a multitude of strategies to be explored, only a few of 
which are mentioned here. Before deciding on any course of action^ the PIC 
will need to consult with many employers, with labor organizations and with 
the providers of training, including educational institutions and community 
based orgahizatibris, in addition to the contacts made Jor purposes of the 
labor market analysis mentioned earlier. 

D. Technical Assistance 

Perhaps one of the mbst important rbles a PIC can play in a local commuhit|^ 
is to explain to employers the potential for CETA to be of assistance tb 
^ them.. While the explicit gbal of CETA is to assist unemployed and 
underemployed, economically disadvantaged pebple, this goal can^dnly be 
realized 4f CETA can adequately train and piace such persons in good jobs— 
and most of the jobs in this country are with private employers- thus, an 
efficient and effective CETA system can produce a workforce that is ready 
and able to do the job emplbyers need done, while at the s^e time easing 
the financial distress of unemployed people. | 

Historically hesitant about getting Involved in "government prbgrams"^ many 
emplbyers will nb dbubt be wary of yet another one. However, if employers 
can be shown that CETA can work^or them, both they and the unemployed 
will benefit. 
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The PIC should be the contact point for employers to obtain qualified workers 
from CEtA— at no cost— and the PIG can be the "outreach" point to locate 
jobs for ecohdmically disadvantaged people. As one of its tasks in this regard j 
the Pie mi|ht develop, or assist the prime sponsor in developing, contract 
formats for on-the-job training that are simple and straighfofwafd. The PIC 
staff might, in fact, do the contracting^ reporting and administrative 
"work that must be done to run a good training program. Or the PIC might 
help the prime sponsor to centralize or streamline these functions for more 
efficient dfceration and redaction 6r"red tape". The PIC rriight be a sort of 
"bmbudsn^lh" in helping to get training contracts through the local procare- 
ment system. Or it might review the local prbcuremen^ system and make 
recbmrtiehdatiohs to improve or speed up processing of contracts fpr^CETA ^ 
training or services. For example^ in some areas, each dh-the-jdb training 
contract must go through city coancil approval, according to local rules or 
practice; in other areas this is riot required^the CETA staff has contracting 
authority. Perhaps a change in a local ordinance could speed thirigs up— arid 
get trainees to erilpldyers when they are ndeded. Or in other cases, local 
procurernent rales jvhich were developed for, and are apprdpriate fdr, 
- procurernent df supplies and materials or for major contracts, are being ased 
for entering into contracts for bri-the-jbb trairiirig. Perhaps revisions to such 
rules might be a significant factor In more efficiently providing employment ^ 
training— for people wh.b need jobs and employers whd need help. The PIC 
may be able to see where problems are and to make recommendations for 
their sblution. ^ 

^ _ ^ 

Thiis^ techriijjy^^ assistance by the PIC can go two ways: to the employer, m 

terms of informing him/her about CETA and by reducing red tape, arid td the 

CETA system in terms of making it more effective in providing erriplo>yTient 

to the unemployed. 

/ 
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IN EMPJLOYI 



ING PROGRAMS: 



The develbprherit of concern for (empldymeht and training programs for the private 
sector are associatecf' with tTie growth and proliferation of federal prograrris and 
related services. Emplbyrrieht and training programs in this country have evolved 
through responses tci^specifie problems that req^ftred the attention of the federal 
gbvernmeht.- Rather iRan overall policy of human resource development and 
utilization, it, has been largely a piecemeal approach attacking specific dysfunc- 
tions or attempting to meet certain socialynfeeds^ 

• • . 

Prior to the 196d's the major agencies and programs providing manpower services 
were the Vocational Education Program^ Vbcatidhal Rehabilitation Program, and 
the Employment Service. The Vocational Education program w£s created under the 
Smith-Hughes Act bf 1917. The basic premise underlying ^his Act was the limited 
skiii needs of the labor market. With the changing of the bcfcUpatibhal arid 
industrial compbsitibn bf the nation's labor force requirements, the Vocational 
Rehabiiitation program was created under the Vocational Rehabilitatibn Act of 
1^920, to qualify the physically and mentally handicapped for proatfetive employ- 
ment. New legislation in 19^5 authbrizeil tW? tripiihg of federal support, and the 

. . . > _:_ ... ... _ . 

definition of handicapped wfas^roadene^ administratively to include impairment 

due to vocational educatibh>\cultural^ social^ ehvirohmentai, and other factors. 

The United States Emplbyment Service was created^Jaring the depression under the 
Wagner- Peyser Act of 1933 for the establishment of a national ernplbymerit system 
arid fbr cboperation with the states in promotion of such a system. Later, the 
unernplbyment compensation and insurance prbgrarii was created by the Social 
Security Act of 1935 arid administered by , the U.S. Empioymenl^ Service. During 
the 1930*s, the imployment Service was mairily an iristrument for screening 
applicants for welfare and work Feiief projects, it later served in a major capacity 
as an agricultural labor excharige agericy. through the years the Employment 
Service has expanded its availability of services to include, but not United tb^ 
placement services^ emplbyment counseling, arid special services to veterans, 
personnel management services, and*labor market information and analysis. 
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During the sixties, however^ a grbwirig awareness of other manpower heeds of large 
groups within the population led to the enactment of legislation^ and the implemisn- 
tatibh bf . programs aimech-tit resolving their specific labor nt^Trket problems.' The 
first among these was the Area Redevelopment Act (ARjk) of ^jpS^* This was 
intended to provide economic development opportunities for ecdnomically de- 
pressed areas; it also, contained a relatively modest manpower service\teDnpbhent. 
Responsibility for administering ARA manpower services was divided between the 
federal arid state systems of the Departments bf Labbr and Health, Education^ arid 
Welfare (HEW). Training services were administered through. HEW and the state 
ediicatibn agencies; the Departmerit bf Labor (DOL)*arid4 the Stat^ Employment 
Security Ageftdies (SESAs) were responsible for determining training needs arid 
providing job placement activities. ' . 

In 1962j the Manpower Development and training Act (MDTA) was enacted, 
drigiriiptlly, MDTA was to provide trairiirig tb thbse whb had becbme uriemplbyed 
through technological or other structural changes in industry. Again, administra- 
tibri for the program was divided between DOL and HEW at the federal level and 
the Employment Service arid the Vocational Education agericies at the state levej. 
The legislatibri was amended in 1965 tb shift the stated fdcUs of the program from 
the techriologicaliy displaced^tb the poor and disadvaritaTged, but there was no 
change iri the basic divisiGf^of admiriistiratiori responsibilities. 



the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA), which was passed in 1964, established a 
riumber of new prograriis relating tb manpower arid employment. Ariibrig these 
programs were the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job Corps, Operatibri Mairi- 
stream, arid New Careers. Administrative respbrisibility for the progri^ms under 
this act was divided among DOL, HEW arid the Office of Econoriiic Opporturiity 
(OEO) — a special bffice created within the Executive Office of the President. In 
additiori, EOA authorized the Comriiuriity Action Prbgram under which Ibcal 
Community Action Agencies (CAA's) were created and funded to carry out locally 
developed prograriis on behalf bf the poor. The CAA's, iri sbme areas, established 
programs which were competitive with the services provided by existing agericies, 
iricludihg sbmie manpower services. Iri additibri to the local CAA prbgramSj the 
national office of the Comniunity Action Program furided demonstratiori programs 
^ch bypassed both the trjditibrial agericies (e.g.^ the Employmerit Service) and 



the local CAA's as well. Through subsequent arheridiiierits to EOA, some of the 
dembhstratibri programs became permanent natibnal emphasis prbgrams. 
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the eariy sixties ^^^^ years of considerable expenmentatibri on hoW to resolve the 

difierer^t emplbyrrientV problems of ' specific groups. . Out of .^this structured and 

anstructared experimentation grew a realization that excessive fragrrientatiort of 

programs was iniefficieht and was denying many individuals access to the whole 

range of services that were available in different programs. Bureaucratic over 

control of prpgraios within and among federal agencies, among state agencies, 

controversies between^ state and local agencies, and contests among local agencies 

_ ' ___ _i _ _ 

further reduced the effectiveness of the manpower network then) in place. At the 

same tiitie^ there was grbwing pressure from many state and local governments for 

ah increased role in the administration of the^e progj;ams. The combination of 

thei^ factors led to consideration of b8th legislative and administrative proposals ^ 

reform. 




There were a 'number of legislative refbrrh prbpbsals. As these were being 

considered, some administrative initiatives were undertaken to improve the planh- 

_ _ . __ _ _ _ ________ 

^ ing and delivery of rharipbwer services. B^^tween 196* and 1966, the President's , 

Cpmmittee on Manpower, a Cabinet committee chaired by the'Secretary of Labbr^ 

wbrked tb increase the cbbrdihation of manpower and ^raining^services at the local 

level, the Natiohat Manpower Advisory Gomrriittee, created bj^ MDTA^ alsb began 

tb call attention to and make recommendations regarding duf^cation and fragrrieh- 

tation in manpower programs. • 

In 1957, two hew approaches^ were attempted, through the Coogerative Area 
Manpower Planning System (CAMPS), an atternpt was made to improve cbbrdina- 
tibn through the planning process, this ^as a laVgely vojuntary effort operating at 
the local, state, and- regional levels with the irtvblvemeht bf the ES^ the CAA's, 
educatibhal ihsjtitutibhs, welfare agencies, and other organizations, the €AMPS 
cornrnittees were expected to assess Ibcal needs aftd develbp prb^rafHs tb meet 
those needs, this experiment was considered by most authorities to have been 
disappointing. The plans tended tb be cbmpilatibhs bf Ibcal program applications 
and, since the federal funding agencies were not bound by the§e plans, they tended 
to have minimal influence bn funding decisions. However, the CAMPS effort did 
provide a local forum for the exchange of lTi|ormation among service deliverers 
and, further, -it helped solidify the concept of locahplanning for manpower services. 
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Another administrative attempt at better coordination instituted in 1967, was the 

eoncentrated Employment Program (CEP). This was an attempt to provide 

I _ ... _ _f_ '_ _ __ 

intensive manpower services in urban ghettos (althodgh a few rural 'GEP's were 

funded). This early attempt at' providing dperaitipnai cbordinatlon through local 

. sponsors did provide some usefal lessons in the development and tailoring of 

irtdividual emplbyability developrhent plans — plans whiclyu|ilized the services and 

facilities of a variety of programs to assist^j^ierrpgr^^ Some of the CEP 

principles havl!^ beef( carried forward into present manpower efforts. 

these two administrative initiatives Avere fallowed by others during the period 

between 1969 and 1972. Basically^ these subsequent attempts were aimed at 

_ __ _ _ _^ . , ■ _ . ' . - _ _"" _ 

strengthening the^CAMPS structure fay providing funds for independent staff and 

more directly involving the gbverridrs and mayfers in the planning process. In 

addfiion, the Department of Labor began an experiment to develop Cdrriprehehsive 

' Manpower Prograrris fCMP's) in nine ^uriscjlctions. The idea in the CMP's was to 

provide flexifaiHty in the use of MDTA and EOA funds so that the programs could 

be striictuVed to meet local needs. There is nbt sufficient evidence to judge the 

efficiency of these latter two administrative initiatives as the Comprehensive 

Employment and Training Act (CEtA) legislative reform soon overtpok them. 

The. legislative debate concerning the restructuring of manpower programs con- 

tihuW throughout this period. A number of different bills were considered. 

tlowever, disagreements between the ^ongress and the Administration oh the 

inclusion of public service employment and the degree of decentralization delayed 
^ _ _ y ----- >- - ^ - 

the enactment and implementation of any major new legislatibh. It was not until 

1973, with the passage of the Comprehensive Employment ,and Traihing Act, 

(CETA) that new manpbwer legislation designed to alleviate the fragmentation of 

the sixties was passed and signed into lawi 

Many of the concepts and concerns- that had erherged during the sixties converged 
in the development of CETA., In order to reduce fragmentation and to incPease the 
flexibility of manpower programs to serve the heeds of individuals, it combined the 
resources and services available*%nder EOA and MDTA. In addition, the law placed 
heavy emphasis on the coordihatioh of CETA programs with gfhet manpower 
I related programs such as the Employment Service, the Work Incentives ^ogram^ 




Vcscational Education; and Vocationai Rehabliitation. Finally, the Jaw decen- 
tralized a significant part of the Federal manpower effort; that is, it gave state 
and local governments considerable responsibility and flexibility for planning, 
ad ministering and operating manpower programs in their jarisdictiohs. 
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NOTE: Refer to Federal Register , VoL44, No. 65 published April 3, 1979 for official 

■ - ■ . - • - - N.- - 
6opy of complete GET A regulations. . 

Part 675 Introduction of the Regulations under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act. . , 

. Part 676 General Provisions GovS^rning Programs under ' the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act. 

Part 677 Programs under Title H of the CompreheHsive Employment and 

7 ■ ■ 

Training Act. 

Part 678 PuWic Service \Emplbyment Programs under Title VI of the 

iployment and Training Ac5t. 



Comprehensive E 



Part 679 Private Sector Initiatives Program for the Economically Dis- 
advantaged, under the Com|>rehensive Employment and Training 
<^ Act (complete text of this Part follows). ; 
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PART 679 -PRIVATE SECTOR INITIATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
UNDER THE CbMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT 
•HMD TRAINING ACT 



DCC • 




679.1 




679.2 




679.3 




679.3- 


■1 


679.3- 


•2 


679.3- 


■3 


679.3- 


■4 


679.3- 


■5 


679.3- 


-6 


679.3- 


■7» 


679 i 3- 


•8 


679.3- 


•9 


679.4 




679.5 




679.6 




679.7 





Scofste and Purpose. 

Participant eligibility. ^ 

Private Industry Councils tPiC's). ^ 

Purpose. 

Appointment of PIC members. 

Chairperson. . 

Organization of position. 
Staff. . / ' ^ ' 
Multijutisdictionai Pie's, s. > 
Fuactions olf^he PIC. 
Accountability. 

Cbnflict of interest; . ' * 

Allocation of funds. 

Annual plan subpart. . 

Administrative standards and procedures. 
Allowable activities. 



AUTHORITY: Sec. 126 of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(29 U.S.e. 801 et seq. , P.£. 95-524 92 Stat 1907) unless otherwise noted. 

, : ^ V . 

§679.1 Scope and purpose. 

this Part* contains the ' regulations for actiyities under Title VII of 

the Act,* knoim as the Private Sector Initiative Program. 

(a) Title Vii of the Act is a demonstration Ti tl e . It authoriizes a 
variety of apprpaches to increase the involvement of the business 
community in emplo3^ent and training activitp.es under the Act. 

(b) title Vii is designed to increase private sectox employment and 

< ^ - ' - - - . . - - - - - 

training Qpportunities fbr persons -eligible under this Part. 

(c) As a primary vehicle to assist prime sponsors in meeting these 
goais^ Title Vii provides for the establishment of Private Industry 
Councils (Pie*s)^w6ich are to participate jointly with the prime sponsor 
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in Jdke local developmeat ai^d implementation of programs under this Part, 

and 'to consult with^tfae prime sponisor on other employment and training 

_ _ ^ ■ ^_ _____ L _■ _ _ • : . . ■• • _ 

Activities; Title; VII encourages the formulati»ort of a local paxtnefship 

:: . . ' . - ' . ■ • ' " ' 

between '^the private sector and the prime sponsor in order t^o meet its 

.^purp^ies. ^ ..' ^ ' '\ ' , 

' ^ - . - y.- . - ■ ' ' ' . ■: ^ ■ ■ ■ _ ■■; . . 

Cd3-«-.Th(e ultimate goal: of Title VII is to increase private sector 

employment and traihihg opportunities under all Titles of the Act, 

commensurate with reduced emphasis on public and private nonprofit 

subsidized employment. > • ^: 

(e) An important thrust of the Act is' to provide for maximum • 

■ : ^ • • ' ' . • ' ■_• ' ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ 

feasible coordination ^of programs under the Act with related functions 

supported by the Department arid ^ by other Federal, State and local 

agencies, Accordingly^ PIC's formed by prime sponsors to assis^in Title ' 

VII implementation are encouraged to work with Job Service Improvement 

ProgratQ (JSIP) employer committees ^ the Bureau of Appi?enticeship and* 

Training^ and State Apprenticeship Councils, as well ^as the Ecpnbmic/ : 

Development Administration^ Small Business Adibinistrat|rt>n, Community ; 

Services Administration i and U.S. Department of Housing and Urba^ \^ 

Development^ among others^ in order to increaise the' effectiveness of 

programs uiuler t&is Part and under the Act in securing employment for 

economically disadvantaged persons (sec. 701). , 

(f) This Part, in conjunction with Parts 675 through 677, 
Subpart comprise the regulatiians for title VII of the Act. 



679.2 Participant eligibility. 

fp participate in progr^s^ described in this Part, a pecsoft^faali be: 
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- (a) . Economically disadvantaged; and (b) Unemployed, underemployed, 
or iij school (sec. 701). ; 

§675.3 Private Industry Councils (PIC s) . ^ 
§679.3-1 Purpose. ' : 

(a) Td receive financial assistance under this Part ^ each prime 
sponsor shall establish ^ Private Industry Council (PIC) . Its purpose 
shall be to increase the invoLyemeht of the business community^ including 
small business, minority business enten>x^ises^ and labor organizations in 
employment and training activities under the Act, and to increase private 
sector employment opportunities for economically disadvantaged persons 
(^ecs. 701 and 704(^)(1)). . 

(b.) Given the diversity of local circumstances and the differing 
environments in which PIC's will ojierate, the structure, : level of 
activity, and composition of PIC s^^may^^A^ry considerably from one prime 
sponsor jurisdiction to another. 

(c) Generally, meetings of the PIC shall be open and accessible to 
the general public, and minutes shall be maintained. 

/ ■ 

§679.3-^Appbintment of PIC members. 

Each prime sponsor shall appoint the members of ^the PIC. (sec. 704). 

(3) Gene£al. (1) A majority of the PIC membership shall be 
representatives of industry and business (including small business and 
minority business enterprises). The PIC shall a.lso include members^ 
representing^drganized labor, community-based organizations, and educa- 
tional agencies and institutions. 

^ (2) Existing local councils or committees may be designated or 
adapted to serve as the PIC (sec. 7b4(a)). 
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(3) The priine sponsor shaii make ultimate decisions regarding the 



membership of the PIC after soliciting and considering ^ the 
recofiamendations of the business and industrial community. Additionally, 



the prime sponsor should consult with tmor organizations, community- 
based organizations, educational agencies, and institutions, the 
appropriate apprenticeship ageady, the State Employment Security Agency 
(SESA), and women's organizations, existing, councils and committees, and 
Other organizations expressing an interest in, the Title VII program (sec. 
7e4(a)). 

(4) in prime sponsor jurisdictions in which a National Alliance of 
Business (NAB) metro organization exists , it- should be given consid- 
eration in the establishjnent of the PIC. 

. _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

t (5) Nothing yi this section is meant to give a presumptive role to 
any particular orgi^nization in the establishment of the fiC (sec. 704(d)). 

(b) Business and industry members . (1) The prime sponsor shall 
make every effort to recruit business and industry pembers for the PIC who 
will' be representative of the private ^ot profit ejnploynient community in 
teinns of the types of business representiipd >^ such as small businesses, 
minority-owned— businesses i businesses owned by women and others 
reflective 'of the commercial and: ^industrial makeup of the area (sec. 



704(a)(1)). " 

(2) Vhere possible, at least half of the industt^.^d business, 
representatives shall be representatives from small business. -Fbr- 
purpbpeiw of ' felhis re^ire^^ ••small business'* means any private for 
ptofif ^ntteicpfise employing five hundred or fewer employees (sees. 
704(a)(1) apd (2)). ° 
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(3) Minority business enterprises shall be ^represented on the PIG, 
at least consistent with their representation in the business community 
(sec. 704(^541)). 

(4) Prime spionsors may consider either the residence of the pros'- 
pectiv^PIC member or th£ location of the business with which that person 
is associated in considering appointments to the PIC. 

(c) vs Pther required laembers . At least one representative of each of 
the following shall be included among the PIC membership: 

(1) Organized labor. In apipointing members from organized labor, 
the prime sponsor should consult State or central labor bodies, the Human 
Resources Development Institute (HRDI^^ appropriate apprenticeship 
agencies, and unions representing major occupations in the area. 

(2) Community-based organizations that have demonstrated to the '* 
prime sponsor a record of effectiveness, in their relationships with the 
business community. 

(3) Educatiohal agencies and institutions that have demonstrated to 

the prime sponsor a record of effectiveness in providing education or 
/ 

vocational training oriented towards the needs of the business community. 

(d) Other member s . Prime sponsors may also appoint to the PIC other 
members, such as representatives of persons eligible to participate in 

activities under this Part and representatives of organizations having 

:_ _ _ __ j . .^ ____ _ - 

unique relationships to both the CEtA system and the . privates sector , such 

as SESA^s and appropriate apprenticeship agencies (sec . 704(a)(1)). 




§679 .3-3 Chairperson. 



(a) A chairperson pro tern from the busines^^^ and industrial 
community should be appointed by the prime sponsor to assist in 
idehtifyihg potential members and in establishment of the PIC. 
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(b) Gnce established, the PIG shall have a perraahent chairperson 
selected b/^the members of the PIC, who should be a representative of 
business and industry. 

§679.3-4 Organizational position. ^ • 

(a) The organizational position occupied by the PIC within the 
-^^sj^erall employment and training delivery System shall be determined by the 

prime sponsor in consultation with the PIC. Such position and 
relationship shall be designed to enable the PIC to carry out its respon- 
sibilities. ■ ■ • ^ 

(b) To carry out its duties, the PIC should appoint subcommittees to 
deal with particular . areas of concern, and secure, either through its 
staff or other' mearxs, the expertise of persons in the private sector 
having knowledge of business practices and policies (sec. 704(c)). 

(c) PlC relationship to the prime isponsor' s plaxuniing council. 
(1) The activities of the PIC shiill be c|brdi^ated by the prime 
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onsor with those oi the prime sponsor's planning ^council , and area 

. I- . • _ ._ . ...... 

t)Xanhing bodies in the case of State prime sponsors, the planning council 

shall be consulted in the development of the Title VII program and shall 

be afforded the opportunity to review and comment on the Title Vii Annual 

Plan subpart (sec. 703Cb)(4)). 

(2) For purposes of Title VII, the PIC shall not be subordinate in 
its' authority to the prime sponsor's planning council. 

(3) The PIC chairperson (or dcflignee) shall, at a minimum, serve as 
aii ex-officio, nonvoting member of the prime sponsor^ s planning council 
and the chairperson (or designee) of the prime sponsor's planning council 
shall, at a minimum, serve as an ex-off^cio, nonvoting member of the PIC. 
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However, the prime sponsor may assign either chairperson the status of a 
full voting membier oh the respective councils (sec. 704(6)) . ^ 

(d) * Due to the unique ^ture of Balance-of-State organizationai^ 
structures, such prime sponsors ar« authorized to develop alternate 
measures regarding the organization and structure of PIC's, such as PlG's 
covering sub-State planning areas, a single PIC for the entj^e prime 
sponsor jurisdiction with a decentralized staff, and other special 
arrangements. ' ^ 

§679. a-5 Staff. 

The PIC shall be appropriately staffed, coiranensurate with its 
responsibilities." The staffing composition of the PiC shall be determined 
through mutual agreeil^|^ between the PlC and the prime sponsor. 

(a) When the PIC is a subgrantee or contractor of the prime Sponsor, 
staff shall be hired in a manner consistent with that status and wfth the 
terms of the PIC's subgraht or contract with the prime sponsor. 

(b) If the PIC is other than a subgrantee or contractor, it shall be 
consulted by the primer, sponsor on the matter of its staffing. To the 
extent possible, consistent, with applicable personnel rules, the PIC 
should be party to decisions on staff selection or hiring. 
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§679.3-6 Multijurisdictionai PIC's. 

A PIC may be established to cover more thao one prime sponsor are£^, 
pursuant to arrangements and agreements between the prime sponsors and the 
PIC. 

(a) A PIC may be established to cover a ^inuitijurisdictio^fi area 
with the affected prime sponsors submitting and reporting upon separate 
Title VII Ahhual^Plah subparts. 

^3 



• (b) The above approach does riot preclude other arrarigemerits . Pri^ 
sponsors may propose 'alternatives as part of their Title VII Annual Plan 
Subpart. The RA may approve such arrangements after considering the 
desirability of thfe proposed arrangements in view of the purposes of Title 
VII and af^r reviewing their feasibility in terms of reporting and 
otherwise meeting Comprehensive Employment and Training Plan^requirements 
of §679, §676.10 and §676.11. ' 

(c) Financial incentives shall be provided to prime sponsors 
^establishing muiti^jurisdictional PIC's that meet criteria discussed in 
§%79.4 (b)(2) (sees. 702(5) and 704(a) (1) ) . ^ 

: \ 

§679.3-7 Functions of th^PIC. 

The pri^e sponsor and the Private industry Council shall determine 
those functions that the PIC will perform, based upon local conditions, 
the interests of the Mxvate sector, and the needs of the community. 
Those functions inclurfe the following, among others: 

(a) General. rfl) The PIC shall serve as an intermediary to assist 
the local employment and training structure to Become more responsive to 
the business community. 

(2) The PIC shall serve as the business and industry contact point 
in the local employment and training system, to present the, private 
sector's view arid xrecommendations for-making programs more responsive to 
local employmerit needs . 

(3) The PIC shall advise and provide direction tp the local employ- 
ment and trainirig system on ways to increase privatis sector job placements 
for persons eligible under this Part (sees. 701 and 704(c)). 

■ • V. 
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(b) Planning and cobrdi^atiQh . (1) The PIC shall, in jconjunction 

.^—^-^ _ __ 

with the prime sponsor, design and develop the Title VII program and 

subpart to the prime sponsor's Annual Plan (sec. 703(b)). 

(2) In designing the plan, *and on a continuing basis, thjSjPIC shall 
analyze private sector job opportunities^ including estimates by 
occupation, industry, and location. , th^ analysis should survey employ- 
ment demands in the private sector and training possibilities^ such as 
apprenticeship, in order to develop projections of short and long^ange 
labor needs, and to refine employment and training programming so that it 
becomes increasingly responsive to private sector labor needs. In 
undertaking such analysis, the PIC should assess and utilize information 
contained in economic development plans for the area and currently 
available labor market information from sources already in place, such as 
the State Employment Security Agency (SESA) and appropriate apprentice- 
ship agencies (sec. 703(b)(3)). 

(3) The PIC should, in conjunction with the prime sponsor, develop 
specific prir^te sector employment and training projects. 

(4) The PIC should, in conjunction with the -prime sponsor^ develop 
criteria for the types of occupations to be selected for the expenditure 
of training funds. 

(5) The PIC should, in conjunction with the prime sponsor^ develop 
istand^rds jand specifications for trainiha in particular occupations. 

(6) In designing the plah^ the PIC and^^ rime sponsor should, to the 
extent pdssibl<^j, ensure that the plan is consistent with plans ^ funding 
applications and grants for programs related to private sector employment 
and training which are funded by other Federal agencies. For plarlning 
purposes and to coordinate with activities under other Feder^^ programs , 



the PIC and prime sponsor should where possible review and comment on s 




plans and funding ^^appl^cations |^ especially regarding ways in which they 
affect employment and training, including apprenticeship, in the private 

sector (including those of the Economic Development Administration, 

'• _ _ _ _ __ __ _ _ _ __ 

Department of ' Housing and Urban Development, Small Business 

.. .. . f .... . 

Administration and Community Services Administration) (sees. 103(a) (20), 
704(c) and 705(a)(4)); 

(7) The PIC should consult with the prime sponsor and "its planning 
council during the development of, and shall have the opportunity to 
review and comment on^ other Annual Plan subparts under the Act (sec. 
704(c)). / ' ^ ^ V 

(c) Dperat^j^nal f ui^ctions . (1) The PIC should actively solicit 
public and private support for and participation in *the Private Sector^ 
initiative Program and other programs and activities designed to increase 
(^private sector emplo3nnent and training opportunities ^or persons who are 
economically disadvantaged; 

^ (2) The prime sponsor foay involve the PiC through arrangeoneht^ and 



written agreements so that the PiC can carry out x« responsibilities, in 
particulaif, the PIC should be involved with SESA, Job Service improvementl 
Program (JSIP) Committees, local WIN sponsors and other ^ivate sectb^^ 
ihtenhediaries in market^Bg and disseminating information oh the Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit, creatfcd by the Revenue Act of\l978 (P.L. 95-600), and the 
WIN fax Credit. ' ; ^ I) 

(3) The prime sponsor and the PIC may decide that the PIC will 
administe^^and directly opiate local private sector emplbynent and 
training prdl^raros. Such an operational function could involve directly 
narketing on-the-job . ^nd other training agreements with private 
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^emi>loyers , developing training programs, entering into contracts with 
private f icms ^ coininanity*-based organizations; edac4tionai agencies and 
institutions and SESA^^and ot&^r' related ^activities; Consistent with 
state and local law, Pie's may incorporate for these purposes. 

(4) Organizations represented on the PIC may be directly 'involved in 
the operation of employment and training programs funded under this P,^rt, 
consistent with the conflict of interest provision of Section 679.3-9. 

(5) In accordance with Section (676.38(b3, the PIC may participate 
* with the prii^e sponsor in developing criteria for the selection of any 

hohgoverrunental organization, association^ firm or other entity f or sthe 
conduct of programs or activities under this Part (sees. 121(d) and 
704(c)). . ' i 

Ad) Review- and-A^ essme ^^ , (1) the PIC sKSll participate with the 
priraeS^sponsor in overseeing activities under this Part; programs under 



this Part are subject to the prime sponsor's monitoring reisponsibilities 
(sec. 7e4(c)). ^ ' 

(2) The PIC may, in consultation with the prime sponsor, identify 
the factors to be addressed in an assessment of the effectiveness of 
activities under this Part. ^ 

(3) In consultation with existing groups^ such as JSIP (employer 
committees and prime sponsor's planning, and youth councils^ the PIC may 
examine the performance of the local CETA and SESA delivery system to 
determine how to better meet the needs of business and industry and 

^iacrease private sector employment opportunities for the economically 
disadvantaged, ahd advise the prime sponsor and the SESA of its 
observations and recommendations (sec. 7b4(c)); 



r 



(e) Nothing in ton section is intended to limit the fonctions of 
the PIC, with respect/ toVassisting the prime sponsor to improve the 
responsiveness of employment and training programs to employment oppor- 
tunities in the private sectQr. The business conH^^unity should be involved 
^ in detenn^aing the functions of the PIG so that these well be responsive 
to the needs and interests of business and industry. * 




§679.3-8 Accountability. 

The Department holds the prime sponsor accountable for activities 
condpcted and funds expended under this Part. 

^(^) The PICi in working with the prime sponsor to develop activities 
under this Part^ must recbgriize the prime sponsor's ultimate liability for 
all of the PIC* s activities. The PIC and the prime sponsor are thus both 
responsible for program perf oxrmance^ and the Department in assessing the 
Title VII program will take both the prime sponsor ' s and the PIC's 
performance of functidnis into account. \^ 

. ■ : _ _ _ : _____ V- ^ . - ■ _ " ■ ■ : - ■ - _ _ _ 

(b) Where the PIC is a contractor or subgrantee of the prime 

sponsor, it i$f financially liable to the prime sponsor for funds received. 



§679.3-9 Conflict of interest, 
'^v (aj Prime sponsors may provide broad administrative responsibility 

to the PIC, including the authority to enter into contracts and subgrants . 
However, contracts in exjcess of $10,000 between the PIC and any private 
organizations with which a PIC member is associated as an officer, member 
or employee shall be subject to the final written approval of the prime 
sponsor, prior to* Execution of the contract or subgrant. 
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§679.4 Allocation df funds. 

(a) Prime^spgnsor^ basic allocations . * Ninety-five percent of funds 

available under Title Vli of the Act shall be allocated to prime sponsors 

___ _^ _; ; . _ _ _ • __ _ '■ ' . 

■ as provided in Sfection 202(a) of the Act except that: 

(1) In otder to ensure that every prime sponsor receives an 

allocation of sufficient size to mount a viable program, a minimum 

- • ■ ^ ■* 'J 

allocation level may be established; and . 

(2) * Iii the case of Guam, Virgin Islands, American Samba, the 
Trust territory of the Pacific islands, and the Northern dariahas, thesje 
shall be allocated the same percentage of Title Vli fund's as the pefcenage 
of fitle II Parts A, B an^ C funds aiiocated to them. 

; (b) Other allocations . The remaining five percent of the funds 
shall be allocated in the following manner: 

(1) Assistance to Native American entities . No less than two 
percent of the total funds available under Title Vli of the Act will be 
used to supp'brt Title VII programs for Native Am6rican isntities described 
in Sections 302Cc5 (1) (A) and (B) of the Act. ^ 

. (2) Assistance to prime sponsors who establish a jsingle -Pri - 
vate Industry Council . Additional funds shall be provided to prime 
sponsors who establis^h^a single Private Industry Council that serves a 
substantial portion' of ^ functioning labor market area, as dete^rtriiijied by 
the Secretary. Included may be: 



(i) An existing consbrtimn covering a substantial portion of a 
:i6ning labor 
Section 676.4(c); 



functioning labor market area that qualifies/ fot^ incentive funds under 



Jiii) Two or more prime sponsors establishing a P^iC^hat serves at 
least 75% of a functioning labor market area; and 

(iii) To the extent that funding is available*, other combinations of: 
prime sponsors forming a single PIC (sec. 7b2(b)) . 

(c) Funds may be reallocated pursuant to the provisions of Section 
676.47 (sec. 108): ^ 

§ 679.5 Annual plan subpart. 

(a) General . To receive financial assistance under this Part, a 
prime sponsbr shall submit the following infprmation, which will become 
part of the Annual Plan as described in Section 676.11. This subpart 
shall consist of a Narrative Description, Statement of Concurrence, 
Program J^lanning ^uimnary, and Budget information Summary, specific to 
Title Vli (sec, 103(b)). \ ' 

(b) The ^rime sponsor shall transmit a copy oA the Title VII Anntial 

s __ _________ ^. ___ :_^:.,.._::___:._ .„.,::_.._: 

Pia» subpart to^the prime sponsor * s planning council, to app-ropriate l^box: 
organizations, community-tbased organizations, educational agencies ai^ 
institutions, Overall Economic Bevelopment Program cotfimittees and to such 
"Mother parties as are required by Section 676 .12(d) - The comment and 
publication procedures of Section 676.12 apply to this Part (sees. 703(b) 
(4) and (5)). 

(c) The Annual Plan Subpart shall have the concurrence of both the 

■ ■ _J;' _ L _^ ■■ ■■. - ■ ■ '■— _-- _ --__-. 

PI6 and the prime sponsor in order to be approved. Therefore, a Statement 

of Concurrence shall be submitted, signifying the concurrence of the PIC 

and the prime sponsor with th^contents of thef\nnual Plan Subpart. 

(d) Narrative description . The Narrative Description shall 
include: i 



_ __ _ _ _ V 

(15 Objectives and heed for assistance > (i) State the objectives 

and heed for fiihdihg under this Part, including an identification of 

private sector occupations wheire -there are labor shortages . 

(i'i) Analyze the eligible population by races; sex, national origin 

and age^and present the planned levels of service to be provided these 

signi'ficaht se^ents ih terms of the percent each group will constitute of 

those to te Served (sec. 103tb)(2)). Where the planned level of service 

to ahy significant segment varies above or below the group's incidence in 

the eligible population^ a justification must be provideid. 

(2) Results and benefits . Provide a statement on: 

^ (i) Specific quantified performance and placement goals, by program 
activity. 

(ii) Any performance and placement goals with respect to groups 
designated to be ser^red (sec. lb3(b)(4)). 

(iii) Eaiplain any vaciation , between such performance andvplacement 
goals and the Secretairy' s perfbniita^icei standards (sec. i63(b) (4)) .' : 

(iv) Any hbnquantifiable goals or outcomes. 

(3) Approach . Provide a description of : 

(i) The specific activities to be conducted , and how these activi-^ 

ties will be integrated with other training and placement activities under 

. ■ ■ > ■ . 

the Act (sec. 7b3(a)). 

(ii) The procedures and standards to be used for the selection of 

* - . - • 

occupations in which training is to be provided. 

i|;iii) The system that will be used to review and assess the- success 
of activities, including a description of the role of the PIC* 

(4) Priv^^e Jndust;^ry-CoxmciL (PIC)^ Provide the following: 

51 ' 



(i) The responsibilities a^sumed^and the functions jto be performed 
'by the Private Industry Council in the planning, operation and review of 
programs. 

(ii) A list of the PIC membership indicating representation from 
among those meinbership categories identified in § 679*3* 

(iii) Staffing arrangements for support of the P'lC agreed upon by ^ 
the PIC and the prime sponsor. 

(iy) A desdriptidn of procedures established to ensure periodic 
cdnsulxatidn and coordination of activity between the PIC and the prime 
sponsor's planning council and other appropriate agencies in the labor 
market! area. tl 

(v). For -multi jurisdictional PIC's (except v^^exist^^^^ consortia) 
identify the geographic area to 'be "served, the prime sponsors* partitt- 
pating, 'administrative and progrananatic rela-tionships between the PIC and 
the participating prime sponsors and the functions to be performed by 
each* A copy of the written agreement cited in §679.3-6 must be included 
as an attachment to the Annual Plan Subpart. 

(e) Statement of -Concurrence . This statement documents the con- 
cuijrence of the PIC and the primi^ sponsor with the contents of the Annual 
Plan Subpart. - ^ 

(ty Piograro Planning Sumnary (PPS) . The PPS reflects the goals. 




objectives and activities planned under Title Vll for the program ^ear. 

_ _i ^_ _■_ ^ _- - . ■■ i - 

. (g) Budget information Summary (^BIS) . The BIS contains the planned 

budget under Title Vli for th^ program year. ' 
§ 679.6 Administrative standards and procedures. 
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(a) General. The General Provisions of iSection 67(5 shall apply 
except as otherwise indicated. 
- ' (b) Alldwable costs and cost alloc^tAoa . The provisions of §§ 

676.40 and 676.41 shall apply to programs under Title VII except as 

- — * ^ 

« follows: ^ 

(1) Eflitplbytnent generating s ervices . (i) For programs funded under 

Title Vli biily^ costs jfbr activities ^hich are not directly related to the 

inmediate provision of training or employtDent for participants But whicl^ 

are intended to result in the creation or expansion of employment 

opportunities for persons eligible under this Part may be classified as 

employment generating services and charged to the "Services" cost 

category. Examples are: 

(A) Those items enumerated in paragraphs (b) (1) (2) , (3), (4), (6) , 
(7), (9), (10), (12), (13), (14), and (15) of Section 679 . 7, Allowable 
Activities. ^ 

(B) The costs for the salaries and fringe benefits of labor market 
and program analysts, for consultants under contract fo^ employment 
generi^tihg services, and for technical assistance to contractors and 
subgrantees. ' 

(ii) While such activities are allowabie and desirable tmder Title 
Vil, niS^ore than 30 percent of a prime sponsor's Title Vil funds may be 
Used for eliQ>lbyment generating services • 

(iii) The program activity against .which the costs for employment 
generating services are to be allocated is "Other Activities". 

(iv) No costs attributable to the general administration of the 
Title VII program shall be charged to the "Services" cost category. 

■ . 
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• (2).. Adinidistrativer costs , (i) For purposes of Title VII^ adiiilni- 
stratlvie cbs^ts are those posts which fall within the category of adiiiini'- 
strat^bn as defined in § 67i^.41-l(f )^ exclusive of eraplbyinent generating 
services . 

(ii) The tbtal ambuiit bf funds expended fbr administratibii by all 
prime sponsors iii carrying biit prbgratns under this Part shall nbt exceed 
20 percent of ^he total expenditures fbr all prime spbnsbr. Title Vlf 
programs. Each prime spbnsbr and PIC tniist make every effbrt to limit 
administrative costs to . only those that are necessary tb assure the 
ei[fective operation of programs under tliis Part. If the prime spbnsbr and 
PIC determine that more than 20 percent is necessary tb operate the 
planned program, a higher amount may be requested by providing a 
satisfactory explanation of the need for such amount inNs^^title/VII 
Annual Plan Subpart, the special needs of urban and rural areas and other 
relevant factors shall be considered by the RA in reviewing requests *for 
administrative costs in excess of 2(3 percent (sec. 7b5(b)). 
^'^'^iii) It is recognized that startup and initial implementation of 



programs under this Part may require administrative expenditures greater 
than tho:?e necessary for the operation of established programs, thus, it 
sfaoixid subsequently become possible for administrative costs to be 
reduced such that they are brought to a more appropriate level of 10 
percent. Prime sponsors and PIC's ..shoaid therefore plan to reduce 
administrative costs after startup and initial implementation. " 

(3) Payments to private-for-*prof it employers through methods not 
spec^ficaii]^ authorized under Parts 676 through 677, Subpart B shall not 
be allowable unless and until the methbd of pajnnent is explained in 
advance and authorization for its use is specifically granted. Prime 



sponsors shall transmit to the RA requests to permit such new payment 
methods. The RA shall trihimit such requests, with conaiients and 
recommendations t to the Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training. 
Action oh a request shall be taken within 60 days after the prime 
sponsor's submission of the request to the RA. Nothing in this paragraph 
authorizes wage subsidies (sec. 703(c)). 

* §679.7 Allowable activities. #\ 

Funds under this Part shall be used to augment private sector-related 
activities under Part 677, including on-the-job training with private 
employers (s^c. 703(b)(2)). Funds shall be used to provide employment ind 
training and related activities consistent with the purposes of Title Vll 
including: 

(a) Activities and services authorized in § 677.13, and 

(b) The following: 

(1) Coordinating programs of jobs and training and education 
enabling individuals to work for a private employer while attending an 
education or training program; "^"^ 

^ (2) Developing a small business intern program to provide practical 

_ -i _ ___-__:__l:_z .- z 

training enabling youths and other individuals to work in small business 
firms to acquire first-hand knowledge -and management experience about 
small business; 

--- - - - ------- ------ ^ - — - 

(3) Developing relationships between employment :^d training^ 
programs I educational institutions, and the private sector; 

(4) Developing useful methods for collecting information about 
Federal Gove rtiment procurement contracts ^with private employers, hew and 
pianned publicly supported projects such as public works, economic 
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develbpiiieiit and cbiiimihity develbpmeh^ trahspbrtatibii irevital* 

izatibn, alternative energy techhblbgy develbpmeht , dembnstratibn^ and 
utilization projects, energy cbiiservatibil prbjects, and rehabilitation bf 
idw-incdm(» housing as part bf a cbmrnunity revitalizatibn br stabil^zatibn 
effort, which provide work thrbiigh private sectbr cbntractbrs; 

(5) Conducting innovative cooperative ieducation programs fb^ ybuths 
in secondary and postsecondary schools designed to cbbrdiilat^^ducatibnal 
programs with work in' the private sectbr; 

(6) Developing and marketing model contracts designed tb reduce the 
administrative burden on the employer and model contracts tb meet the 
needs of specific occupations and industries; 

(7) Coordinating programs under this Part with other job develop- 
ment, placement, and employment and training activities carried out by 

_______ ___ ^:_::l:_: :::__ij__ . 

public and private agencies; 

(8) Providing on-the-job training subsidies on a declining ratio to 
wages over the period of training; 

(9) Providing foliowup services with employees placed in private 
empiojnnent and employers who hire recipients of services under the Act; 

(16) Encouraging employers to develop a job skill requirement 
forecast and to coordinate such forecast with prime sponsors; 

(11) Using direct contracts for training and employment programs 
with private for profit and private no^rbfit organizations; 

(12) Beveloping apprenticeship or co^arabie higfa-skiii training 
programs for ^workers regardless of age in occt^ations wfaer^ such programs 
do not presently exist in jbfae area; 

(13) Increasing opportunities for upgrading from entry level 
providing counseling and other services to employees and employers beyond 




initial training periods; 
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(i*) Providing technical assistance to jirivate employers to reduce the admini- 
1 str'ative burdert of emproymeht and trairiirig programs; 
" (15) Disseminating inforrtlatibri to private employers ^o that they may more 



fdlly utilize programs under the Act; and ^ 

U6) Other prbgrams activities which demonstrate effective approaches to the 
training and erhplbyrheht of persons eligible to participate in programs under this Part 
(sec. 705(a)). ' ^ 



. .... ■ ^ 

Sighed at Washington, D.C.\ the 29th day of March 1979. 



.,---■'"1 

(FR Doc. 79-10290 Filed 3-30-79; 2:18 pm) 
BILLING CODE 4510-30-M 



RAY MARSHALL, 

Secretary of Labor. 
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MUmw^ ta Qmt More IntorMiado 



on 



For moji infortnitiCHi on this ind other progrsms of research and develoj^ment funded by the Employ 
ment and Training Adminiiiralioo^ contact the Einployrncnt and Training Admiriistritibh, U.S. Depart 
meht of Labor, WUhihgtofi, D.C 20213, or any of the Regional Adminf|tritbrs for Empldyment and Train 
ing whole address are Ibted beiow. ^ — 



Location 

John F. Kennedy ISdg. 
Bolton, Masi. 02203 



Connecticut 
\ Maine 

Maiiichutett 




New Hampthire 
Rhode Island 
Venhbht 



1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. IP036 



New Jersey 
New York 
Canal Zone 



Puerto Rico 
Virgin IslancK 



RO. Box 8796 
Philadelphia, Pi. 19101 



Delawjire 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 



Virj^nia ^ 
Weat Vir^jrta 
District of Columbia 



i371_Ptachtiee Street, NE. 
Atlanta, 6a. 30309 



Alabama ^ 

Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



Mississippi : 
North Carolina 
South Cardliha 
Tennessee 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, 01. 60604 



lUihois 
Indiana 
Michigan 



Mihfiesbta 

(Xiib 

Wisconsin 



911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

Griffin Square Odj. 
DiUas, Tex. 75202 



Iowa 
Kansas 

ArkansM 
touUana 
New Mexico 



Missouri 
f4ebnska 

Oklahoma 
Texn 



1961 Stout Street 
D^erf Colo. 80294 



450 Golden Gmie Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 



Coioiado 
Montana 
North Dakota 



Anzor 
California 
Ha^i^ii 
Ne^fida 



m 



Sooth EHikbta 

Utifi _ 
M^oming 

American Slmoa 

Guam_ 

Trust Territory 



909 Finl Avenue 
Seattle, Wish. 98174 



Alaska 

Idaho 



Oregon 
WIshington 




